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as. LOST AND FOUND. locket set with brilliants, and enclosed in that little 
Preece b box, or in one precisely like it; and when I saw the 
young lady pick it up I concluded that the pur- 
«After the first few days I was afraid to speak of chaser had taken out the locket and thrown down 
mone nine the locket, lest I should be blamed for not the box; I have since found that this was not the 
pt ping . : case, but that the box containing the locket was 
sing [Bing sooner done so; and now, if refused any dropped by accident; and if you can give me any 
jest of Mary’s—and she sometimes wanted me information that may lead to its recovery, you will 
ay's dothings that I felt were not quite right—she greatly oblige the owner, and your obedient ser- 
nif, ald threaten to tell my father and mother about vant, J. Srock. 
ae )» locket, and by this means she could induce «J. Stock!’ That was the name upon the 
todo many things that I should not otherwise box. I remembered it very well. 
.econsented to. But all this while I was grow- ‘**T declare,’ said my godmother, ‘the dear 
syery unhappy. I had gained a locket, but I child looks as if we blamed or suspected her. It 
; ‘i lost my light-heartedness and gayety; I was was a startling question to ask you, dear, and I 
pressed with the consciousness of a secret, and ain almost sorry that I did ask it, instead of writ- 
\ slened, too, with a sense of positive guilt. For ing at once to say that the box was empty. I 
RK, wn Mary had long been absent from the nur- might have known—I did know—that it was, and 
= wv,a3 she often was, I had made excuses for only asked for form’s sake ;’ and she kissed me, 
nY that were not strictly true, and had once even and rose up to take leave. 
ji a positive falsehood, all because my secret ‘**When are you going to communicate with 
i given her a kind of power over me, which she the writer of that letter?’ asked my mother. 
medy i to the utmost. Thus my little life was be- ‘* Directly, of course; the sooner the better.’ 
PLE jing to be an unhappy one. | Will you oblige me by leaving it till to-mor- 
; “At last, one evening, when Mary was curling row 2’ she asked next. 
0. sbair before I went to bed, she happened to “‘My godmother looked surprised, but she con- 
mouth fbr something about my beautiful locket, that sented, 
pelas, Je me tell her that now I hated it, and how I “‘My mother saw her to her carriage, and in the 
sehes shed I had never found it. She told me, in ; pee ee meantime I retreated to the nursery, feeling more 
iat jly, that I could very easily dispose of my thoroughly miserable and degraded than I had 
‘sii wsure, if I had grown tired of it; and that she on neni, done yet. But five minutes had scarcely elapsed 
ASE Of wld even take the trouble to sell it for me, and before my mother followed me into the nursery, 2 
wld give me the money to spend as I pleased. and told Mary to go down to the kitchen until 
yspep- msso very foolish as to fancy that, by getting she rang the bell. Then she sat down beside the 
sae dof the locket, I should in some way get rid of miserable locket, especially after I had disposed partly on some business of her own, and partly | fire, and drew me towards her, laying her hands 
» of the stroubles; and I very willingly gave it to her | of it—indeed I cannot recollect them all; I will | because she wanted to see me, and to ask mea caressingly upon my head, and _ thoughtfully 
ys. te sold, feeling as if a great weight were taken | tell you one or two. Mary was in the habit of | question. smoothing back my hair. I was so very wretched 
ts ak muy mind the moment it was out of my pos-| occasionally holding conversations with an old} ‘‘*You remember the day I took you to the ba-| that the slightest demonstration of love and affec- 
exeru- sion, The next morning Mary brought me two| gypsy woman, whom we mef,,sometimes in our | zaar, dear?’ she asked, turning to me. tion towards me was enough to make the cup of 
pat h ilings and a sixpence, which she put into my} walks, for there are gypsies and fortune tellers in| ‘**Yes,’I said, feeling certain that something my sorrows overflow, and I drew my face away 
‘MENT, pias the price of the locket. Now, I did not| London, as well as about our country lanes and | very unpleasant was coming now. from her, and crouching down beside her, buried 
Sano eauy thing about the money, and if she had| hedgerows. She would sometimes walk foracon-| ‘‘‘And the little box that you picked up as we | jt in the folds of her dress. She waited a little 
hier t brought me any at all I should not have} siderable time by the side of this woman, when | were standing by the fire ?” while, and said, ‘Now tell me all about it;’ for 
athe fel her for it; all that I wished for was never |she did not think we were likely to meet any one; ‘‘ ‘Yes,’ I said again—how hard it was to get she had read my trouble in.my face while my god- 
ve or hear of the locket again; but, child as I| who knew us, and their conversation was gene-| that ‘yes’ out! mother had been talking. 
’, I could not help thinking that the locket rally about ‘a dark man.’ Mary now and then; ‘‘‘Did you throw it down again, or take it ‘‘And I told her the whole matter, from begin- 
tbe worth more than this, and I asked Mary | bought small articles from a basket carried by the | home ?” ning to end—as far as facts were concerned, that 
te did not think so too. She answered that| old woman, but after the sale of the locket she| ‘‘‘I took it home,’ I answered. is. I could not tell her all I had suffered, or how 
het ewas a great deal of difference between buy-| had more extensive dealings with her; and one| ‘‘ ‘There was nothing in it, love, was there ?” very miserable I had been; bnt she understood it 
od pind selling, and that I could not expect more| day when my mother was out, the gypsy even| ‘*‘A piece of cotton-wool was in it,’ I said, try- | all. 
"Kid a second-hand ornament. I told her next} made her appearance in the nursery, and pro-|ing to avoid a falsehood and to gaina moment’s| ‘J had, of course, expected to be blamed, and 
Ihad not meant to say I wanted more for it| duced a very dirty pack of cards, with which she | time. I remember how grieved and surprised I was when 
fact, that I did not want any thing at all—| proceeded to tell Mary’s fortune, or to pretend to} ‘‘ ‘Yes, I saw that; but there was no ornament | JI found that she blamed herself instead of me ; 
—_ that she might keep the two shillings and six-|do so. But this was not the worst; some lace | or trinket of any kind in that little box ?” for she traced the ascendency that Mary had 
“dl om ue; but she answered that it was mine by | belonging to my@hother, and several pairs of her| ‘‘I paused for an instant. I must either tell the gained over me, and the girl’s evil doings and de- 
uced from it, and as she seemed to wish me to take it, I} gloves and shoes, that I was sure she had not| whole truth, and take upon myself the blame that | ceit, to her own entire absence from the nursery, 
rench at i 80, given to Mary, were disposed of to the old | so justly belonged to me, or tell a direct untruth. | and want of watchfulness. Another servant was 
‘Thad foolishly hoped to make matters better | woman, who looked suspiciously at me, but was |For a moment I tried to force myself to confess | engaged to wait upon me, but from that day my 
parting with the locket; instead of which I| reassured when Mary told her that I daren’t open | the whole matter; a very few kind and warning | mother never failed to spare a portion of her time 
RINO, bh found that I had qade them twice as bad as| my mouth. words would have elicited it all; I did so hate the| from her own pursuits and occupations to make 
. ‘were before; for Mary soon managed to| ‘And this was just the truth. I did not dare to|trap into which I had fallen; but there was a| herself acquainted with every thing that went on 
fect know- ¢meaware that if I had done wrong in the| speak, and every new act of dishonesty that be-| pause, a brief interval of entire silence, and Ij jn the nursery.” 
wn Drei Place by keeping and concealing it (and I felt | came known to me only sealed my lips still faster; | was so weak and foolish that I felt as if Icould| «And was the locket returned?” asked Tom. 
"a -_ tI had), it was infinitely more wrong to sell a| for I felt that I was in some measure implicated | not, without help or encouragement, deglare my| «No; for unfortunately it could not be traced; 
ui ? ? 
ae tard gthat I did not feel to be properly my own; | in the guilt, since I looked on and kept silence; | fault, or rather my series of faults. So I said} put its value, thirty shillings, was sent to the 
cael . b that the transaction of selling it would dis- | yet this very feeling of being implicated in it kept | ‘No,’ and the weight at my heart grew heavier, | owner, with a brief explanation of the circum- 
1 Bronchial *emy father and mother far more, should it| me silent still. If I attempted to address the {and my chances of escape from the snare grew| stances. It happened that the locket had been 
F come to their knowledge, than the more) least remonstrance to Mary, she would tell me} less. ‘ bought as a keepsake from a lady who was on the 
ES ple matter of finding and keeping it.” that I of all people need not talk; Ihad not been| ‘“‘ ‘There, I knew there was not,’ said my god-| eve of leaving England, to her sister, so that al- 
— ‘Sut, mother,” said Tom, interrupting the nar-| very particular myself, since I had sold what was| mother. ‘But don’t look so distressed, dear | though we could restore its value in money, we 
‘which bare ", “Mary couldn’t tell of you, you know,|not my own. When I reminded her how often | child; I only asked you as a kind of form, that I) ooujd not possibly make up for the loss. It was 
gtestimet = Bout telling of herself, so you were safe. If| she had declared the locket to be mine, she would | might be able to say I had asked you. I knew! 4 jesson to me, dear children, for all my life; let 
had but thought of that, you need not have/| say, ‘‘O, yes; it was yours because you took it, | very well that if you had found the locket you | i+ he one to you.” 
td for her threats.” and these things are mine for just the same rea- | would have given it up directly,’ She felt something pull the skirt of her dresi,. 
4b, Tom, but I didn't think of it. I was not|son.” Presently other visitors were admitted to| ‘‘I started at the word locket, and repeated it! aq glancing in that direction, she saw that Kate- 
you,” his mother answered, looking down | tlie nursery whenever my mother went out, and I | involuntarily. , had pulled it unconsciously in the eagerness of an. 
* mother’s pride and fondness upon the| was quite certain from their language and appear-| ‘“‘ ‘Yes,’ said my godmother, ‘read this ;” and | argument with Tom, carried on in dumb language. 
* square forehead and intelligent eyes of the | ance, that she would not have tolerated them in | she took a letter from her pocket, and handed it/ She met the expression of their faces as+she 
iI could only see it in one light; I had|the kitchen, much less in the nursery, my room, |to me. I took it mechanically, but the writing | tarned towards them, and then Kate spoke. 
RY rd * Wrong, and most likely what I had done | if she had known of their visits to the house. swam before my eyes, and I could not read a| «() Tom,’ she said, ‘I must tell mother.” 
wir 4 ibe found out some time or another—very| ‘‘It was a miserable time, dear children, and I | word. “You needn't,” the boy answered; ‘mother 
cases; Mill did not take care.” do not like to dwell upon it. It went on for sev-| ‘‘‘Ah, I forgot,’ she said, ‘children don’t read | pnows,” 
nos d then, mother,” said Tom, “what then?” | eral weeks, but I will pass them over, and tell {writing easily; give it to me;’ and shetook it out! For his quick intelligence had readily divined. 
‘ ell, [don’t know that I had any very dis- you what happened next.” of my hand and read it aloud. that some knowledge of their dilemma had in- 
—ow B) idea as to consequences; certainly, I was| ‘Did youever find out the owner of the locket?”| ‘‘It was as follows: duced their mother to relate the story; and two 
Uraid of incurring any particular punishment; | asked Kate. * ‘Mapam,—I have to apologize for troubling you days later the turquoise ring was in the hands of 
as very much afraid that my father and| ‘You shall hear,” her mother answered. ‘One| with reference to a pyprrge oy eee 'the person who had dropped it.—Sixpenny Maga- 
x “t would be angry with me—ashamed of me, | afternoon early in the spring we received a visit — =< age, bas & pena tn yo pf aie. zine. 
R, ~and thet th a 1 f succe in gaining your , fr 8 een 2 
; ey would not love me and| from my godmother, rather to our surprise, for! man whom I remembered to have seen speaking to ‘ Z 
_— ™ me again. we had not supposed her at this time to be in} you in the bazaar. You may, perhaps, recollect : Cuvier considers it probable that whales some- 
P Would take up too much time if I were to|town. When I had been summoned from the — pec —_ _— Pr ioked pe times live to the age of one thousand years. The 
‘ou all, or nearly all, the troubles and per-| nursery and the first greetings were over, she | pox by the fire, wo ow pee my stall. I had | dolphin and porpoise attain the age of thirty. An 
5., Mes that I found myself in by means of that! told my mother that she had come up to London|sold a short time previously a very small gold eagle died in Vienna at the age of one hundred. 
ANCE. 
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and four. Ravens frequently reach the age of one 
hundred. Swans have been known to live three 
hundred and sixty years. Pelicans are long-lived. 
When Alexander the Great had conquered Pho- 
rus, king of India, he took a great elephant which 
had fought very valiantly for the king, named him 
Ajax, and dedicated him to the sun, and let him 
go, with this inscription: ‘‘Alexander, the son 
of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the sun.” This 
elephant was found, with this inscription, three 
hundred and fifty-six years after. Camels often 
live to the age of one hundred years. j 





For the Companion. 
HARRY AND THE SNAKE. 


It was a fine afternoon in September, and the 
boys and girls of Bald Hill school were enjoying 
an unexpected half holiday around the old ‘‘Ward 
Barn.” No need to go home for dinner. They 
had all brought their baskets full, and were pretty 
generally determined to make the most of their 
clear gain of playtime, and keep school till four 
o’clock to suit themselves. 

‘The game that day was ‘‘Steamboat,” the girls 
keeping house in the cabin (haymow), and the 
boys ‘‘tending ship,” which important part of the 
sport involved the climbing of both scaffolds and 
coming down again, and the vigorous swinging of 
the old barn door. 

The fan had progressed quite to the satisfaction 
of all, and no accident had happened except the 
harmless breaking through of a leg on the rotten 
scaffolding, to the great terror of the small boy 
who owned the leg, and the merriment of the rest, 
‘when an unaccountable noise underneath the floor 
made them all stop and listen, ‘‘Curr—r—r—ruck ! 
guirr—r—r—ruck! Craw! craw! craw—w—w !” 

The boys held their breath, and the girls looked 
pale. The low, suppressed complaint under the 
floor grew louder, and the young people began 
to glance at one another significantly. 

**Keeraw—aw—cut—dar—cut !” 

‘It?s a hen!” shouted John Dillingham, and at 
this the flow of spirits in the juvenile group, that 
had so suddenly been dammed up, gushed over 
again in irresistible laughter. 

‘‘Let’s find the old biddy,” cried the whole 
company with one accord, and sprang down into 
the barnyard to commence théir search. 

There was a low opening, that had once, perhaps, 
been a window, just under the sleepers, in the un- 
derpinning at the south side of the barn, and the 
children all ran to this hole, intending to’ jump 
through it, as they had often done at hide and 
seek, but in the meantime the hen had crept out 
on the other side through a chink in the old stone 
work, and walked away cackling vociferously. 

“Catch her!” several young voices called out, 
and three or four of the liveliest boys and girls 
gave chase to the terrified fowl, while the rest 
groped about under the barn to find her nest. 

A loud exclamation, and a glimpse of Harry 
Chapin retreating towards the window-hole drew 
the egg-hunters off their sport in a twinkling. 

‘What is it?” said they to Harry. 

“Tt’s a speckled adder,” said Harry, sententious- 
ly, and in another minute not a youngster was 
left under the barn. 

But Harry Chapin would not be driven off so 
easily, and peeping back again to see if the coast 
was clear, he took a stout stick in his hand, and 
Jet himself cautiously through the hole once more. 

There was a nest in the further corner of the 
old basement, and he had discovered it in the dim 
light, but just as he was about to help himself to 
the eggs, the snake, evidently there qn the same 
errand, bad lifted up his head and threatened 
him. 

‘Come out, Harry!” cried the boys. ‘If he 
bites it'll kill you!” and the girls, in mortal dread | 
of the venomous reptile, had not stopped till they | 
got out of the lot and were now huddled together 
in front of the school-house. 

**Sh—sh !” said Harry, and he showed no inten- 
tion of coming out. He was a venturesome little 
fallow, and so unconquerably inquisitive, besides, 
that-he never could be satisfied when once on the 


out of the window hole holding the speckled adder 
by the tail. 

‘*What are you doing ?” they asked, perceiving 
him give the snake two or three vigorous shakes. 

‘*Snapping his head off, so he won’t bite,” said 
Harry. 

The remedy was very effectual. But if Harry 
had not held the snake in his hand his theory of 
curing its bite would have seemed to his play-fel- 
lows very much like putting salt on a bird’s tail 
to catch him.’ The bold boy had made a pass at 
the adder with his stick, but had missed him, 
whereupon the reptile took alarm and moved off, 
but he followed, and just as the snake was about 
to slide under an underpinning stone close to the 
old window, he had fastened him down with his 
stick, and seizing him by the tail, jerked him out 
and performed with him the trick he had learned 
in his father’s swamp. 

It was scarcely two o'clock, but the children 
could not think of playing more in the old barn, 
and went home to tell their parents the story of 
Harry and the snake. Harry’s father reproved 
him for his rashness in undertaking to kill a 
venomous snake in that careless way, telling him 
it should only be tried with black, green and 
striped snakes, as he had seen him do, but he com- 
mended Harry’s disposition to make an end of the 
mischievous creature rather than leave him to 
molest others. 

“It is the true way to get rid of an evil, my 
boy,” said he. ‘Hunt it down and face it, and 
if you hold firm for a while, there is a probability 
that you will soon see the last of it. Never run 
away from any thing that you conquer by a little 
courage. Boys have wicked things in their hearts 
sometimes, as bad as snakes. Look out, Harry! 
If you find any of them in yours, pray to God, 
and set boldly to work, and you can kill them.” 
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TRUE RICHES. 


Some little folks went out to tea, 
At 60 Milner Square, 

And buns, and cake, and marmalade 
Adorned the table there. 


They sipped their tea from tiny cups 
Of China, white and gold, 

And some a dozen times were filled, 
So little did they hold! 


And Polly put the sugar in, 
And Lucy poured the milk; 

And puss sat with them in a chair, 
With skin as soft as silk. 


Said Carry Ritchie, as they laughed 
And talked that happy night— 

“You haven't seen my necklace yet, 
With golden locket bright! 


“T never all my whole life long 
Have felt so rich before; 
My grandma’ says she really th 


inks 
It cost three pounds or more.” 


“T don't call that so very rich!" 
Tall Kitty Fuller cried; 

“T have a handsome diamond ring 
Aunt left me when she died.” 


Cried Minnie, ‘‘I've a lovely seal 
Of white cornelian—set 

In solid gold; but dear papa 
Won't let me wear it yet." 


Said laughing Jane, “I've more than all! 
My good luck I may thank; 

I think I've nearly twenty pounds 
Within the savings bank.” 


Then spoke the lady of the house— 
“Be wealthy as you will, 

If you have nothing more to boast, 
Ann Grey ts richer still!” 


Amazed, the widow's child they eyed, 
in mourning dressed so plain; 
Without a trinket in the world 
Of which she might be vain. 


“My dears,” the lady said, (and smiled 
To see sweet Annie start.) 
“True riches are not gems and gold, 
But Christ's love in the heart.” 
— +e 


AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. 


“It was my watch on deck one starry night,” 
said the old man, ‘‘when I was only a hand afore 
the mast, you'll understand, and I thought I spied 
something uncommon off té leeward, so I called 
the captain, and he came on deck with his glass 
and soon made out it was a wreck. You may be 
sure the men worked with a will in getting the 
boat lowered, and half a dozen were not slow in 
volunteering to man her. We pulled away with 
might and main, and soon got near enough to see 
there was life on board. Just as we came along- 





track.of a fresh discovery, until he had fairly laid | 


hold of it, and got either good or hurt by it. | 


The boys still hovered about, and at length the 


girls gathered courage and came and looked over | 
| Those poor creatures had been seven days and ‘ 
|nights without a drop of water or a morsel of, your arms where you want to, but your right leg | 


the wall. 

‘Wish my deg was here,” remarked Antony 
Fenner. 

‘‘Nonsense,” retorted another boy, ‘‘he’d get 
killed, sure.” 

‘‘Harry !” called the soft voice of little Cornelia 
Wild, ‘‘do come out, and let the poison old snake 
alone.” 

But Harry was proof even against that, and an- 
other pause 
ered closer about the hole, and some of the girls 
ventured near enough to peep in over their 
shoulders. 

‘There he goes!” they heard Harry exclaim, 
and then there was another scattering. 

After waiting a minute or two at a safe distance, 
and calling loudly to their companion under the 


barn to come away, the children saw him spring | used’to just pant and beg for ‘Water, water! It 


ensued, during which the boys gath- | 


side, eight poor skeletons rushed with all the 
little life they had left, to the very edge, and 
some tumbled over into the boat, every one cry- 
ing out, ‘‘Water, water, water !” 

O that was a dreadful looking sight, children. 





food. 
minds to kill one and live on his body as long as 
|they could. So they cast lots, and the lot fell on | 
|the captain’s nephew. Life is sweet to a man 


|even in the midst of such wretchedness. So the| they must go out again as soon as the wound was | endeavored by constant prayer to prepaté ™! 


young man held out stoutly, and said the lots had | 
not been fairly drawn. At last they decided to 


/wait another day and see if some help did not}. 


jcome. O how they watched the sea, and what a 
thrill went through all the poor fellows’ hearts 
when they saw our vessel But that was not half 
so cheering as when they saw that the ship spied 

\them, and was sending out a boat to them. 

**We hadn’t anyiwater on board, and it was 
well we hadn’t, or the poor fellows would have 
killed themselves long afore we got to the ship. 
Well, we handed them up on deck as if they were 
a parcel of children; they did not weigh as much 
as you would, and all the breath they had they 


seemed to me rather hard to hear Capt. Jarvis 
say, ‘Don’t you give them a drop,’ just as Happy 
Jack sprung to get a bucketful. It seemed hard, 
I say; but often what seems hard is the best thing 
for us. Our captain mixed about half a wine- 
oa full of wine and water and gave to each of 
them, and then pretty soon another, and after that 
a glass full, with a cracker in it, and so on b 
slow degrees until they were a little revived. It 
was some days before we dare let them have all 
they wanted. After a while, when they Ww 
stronger, it was fun to see those fellows eat. 
The passengers gave them some clothes, and 
when they first put them on they hung on them 
like scarecrows. But before we got to Liverpool 
they would not meet around them. Those were 
the slow days of travelling. Our little ship 
wouldn’t more than make a long boat for one of 
your big vessels nowadays! 
—+oe—___—_ 


TERMS OF THE COMPANION. 


The subscription price of the Companion has 
heretofore been $1,00 if paid strictly in advance, 
or $1,25 if not paid within a month after.the com- 
mencement of the subscription year. ‘ 

Since these terms were made, white paper and 
printing, in fact all materials used in publishing 
the Companion have risen in price, so that the 
cost of eack paper now sent from the office is 
nearly two-thirds more than it was two vears ago. 

For instance: the white paper sufficient for the 
present week’s edition of the Companion would 
have cost in 1862, ninety-three dollars; to-day its 
market value is two hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars. 

Other expenses have increased in about the same 
ratio. The consequence is, that our subscribers 

' who have paid one dollar for the Companion this 
year have received it for less than its actual cost. 
This has been their good fortune. To us it has 
been a serious loss. 

We do not complain, however. It is, at least, 
pleasant to know that our friends have certainly 
received more than the value of their dollar this 
year. But this is quite too costly a gratification 
to be indulged in for another twelve months. 
So we shall be obliged in the future to charge 
$1,25 for the Companion, paid strictly in advance. 

This we hope will cover the cost of the paper 
for the next year. As for any pecuniary profit 
for our own pockets, that we do not expect while 
war prices continue. We cheerfully accept our 
losses in this direction as part of the sacrifices we 
are called upon to bear during the nation’s strug- 
gle with treason, by which the authority of our 
government is to be vindicated. No sacrifice is 
too great not to be willingly borne for such an 
object. 

The terms, then, for the Companion from this 
time will be 

$1,25 paid strictly in advance. 
Fear ee ee 
THE CLEAN, WHITE BED. 

It was in the hospital. There was a double row 
of these beds in a long room that they called a 
‘‘ward,” and on almost every one there lay a sick 
woman or a sick child, and a kind, gentle nurse 
walked about with quiet step, to minister to the 
wants of the patients. 

The window was large, and overlooked a beau- 
tiful green park and a green hill, that the sick 
people could see as they rested upon their beds, 
and the sun came in to visit them, and touched all 
things with a sort of glory. 

Little Susie opened her eyes and looked about 
with wonder. She thought she must be in para- 
dise, everything was so different from last might; 
then she was lying upon dirty straw in the corner 
of a gloomy cellar-room, and her father and 
mother were having a drunken brawl, and they 
had driven her out of her poor bed to get them 
more whiskey from the corner store. Wretched 
little creature! She was afraid to refuse to go, 
and so, with a tin pail in her hand, she went to 
cross the street in the darkness, and stumbled 
and fell just where the horse-cars were passing 
along. That was the last she could recollect, un- 
til now the beauteous light beamed upon her 
clean, white bed, and there was a grateful hush 
over the place. She was afraid to stir, lest it 
should prove a dream, for angels had sometimes 

























visited her even in her lowly hovel, and brought 
visions of beauty and joy, which had fled whew | 
her sleep was over; and left only the sad, miser- | 
able home with all its bitter realities. 


Nurse saw her put her hands up in the air to | 


feel if it were real, and she came and leaned over | 


her with her pleasant face. 


“Don’t move, little one,” said she, ‘-you can put 


The day before they had made up their) is broken, and you must lie as still as you can, | the night, and my utter mageinesnens of ever 


and it will get well all the sooner.” 
The child looked disappointed. She knew that 
when people were hurt and went to the hospital 


well, and the memory of home was worse to her 
. than the pain of her broken limb. 

The tears came into her eyes and rolled silently 
down her cheeks, and nurse wiped them tenderly 
away. 

“‘God wipes away tears,” thought the little 
thing, who had stolen sometimes into the mission 
school and heard Bible verses, which she could 
remember, though not quite as they are written in 
the Scriptures. 

Nurse brought her some playthings, a doll, and 
a little box with a bright eover, and a picture of a 
lamb; but she seemed only to care to lie with her 
eyes wide open, dreamily looking at the light that 





streamed in at the window, and at the green hill, 


| 


| short or beyond the cave, I was aroused bys 





= 
with the blue heavens drooping over j ing 0 
little hands touched the aon fee, oe - Mors 
white sheets and counterpane with almost as m blancl 
affection as you would touch your mother . wore | 
brow. . P shells 
There was a card hung upon the ura, 
bedstead with the figure fo it, ak ‘this so 
ber answered to a name in the hospital ad «N 
many times strange people were brought a » Ac 
died before their names were known. ew morn 
The — came to visit the wards, and doorw 
doctor said to him, as he stood near the entra, When 
to the room where the child lay— Th omit 
“Will you please look at No. 3? Wed to con 
think she will live many days; the fracture a oor 
bad one, and she is so reduced from pea, Poke 
proper food, and from exposure to damp Weathes was 3 
that there is but a slight chance for her.” | ON 
“Will you say, ‘Our Father,’ with me?” a “Cs 
the man of God, bending down to kiss the litd ON 
sufferer, and laying his hand in blessing upon be teache 
head. : “Cg 
‘‘Jesus blessed little children,” murmured ¢ ON 
sie, who was fast nearing her eternal home: th great 
as the minister knelt beside her to pray, her jy “Ty 
echoed the holy words that all good little chila,. and he 
love to say—‘‘Our Father who art in heaven.” ON 
For three days the minister came and knelt } over a 
her, and whispered to her of God and of heayss “0 
and mingled his voice with her little voice spairin 
prayer to Him whose ear is always open to jini De 
children. memb 
The fourth day she was wandering, by upon 1 
through her incoherency her mind seemed to dy And 
upon the clean, white bed, so much did her xy tion as 
love purity, though she had been living in a untaug 
most beastly den. with tl 
At evening, just as the sun was setting, 4 He : 
chaplain came again, and nurse sat by the chili; ing: 
fan her, and to perform any little kind office j “0, 
she might require. could ¢ 
‘She will soon be with Jesus,” said the dy Fou 
lain; ‘‘that is far better than to remain here.” come a 
Susie seemed to hear the welcome words was va 
she fixed her dimming eyes earnestly upor was let 
minister's face, then, with a convulsive effort, 4 fellow- 
drew the white spread up to her lips and kiss Reaper 
and murmuring, ‘“‘Our Father,” she fell asleep 4 
awake in the world of purity and peace. TWwc 
+o, ---— — Edw 
A WOUNDED HORSE. = Lh 
One evening I noticed one of the horses tied lsh a 
the ravine acting very strangely—writhing after si 
struggling as if in pain. One of the soldiers vg work. 
to him and found that he was very badly would into his 
in the flank by a Minnie ball. The poorer He was 
ture’s agony was dreadful. He. would read! nothing 
head up as far as possible into the tree to vii two yes 
he was tied, and cling with his mouth, whik| a phoen 
neck and body quivered with pain. Every n ‘Anu 
tion, instead of being violent, as most ho of M. | 
would have been when wounded, had a stité had jus 
grace of eloquent suffering that is indescritul el of an 
The halter was taken off, and he was turned fy for the. 
Going to a tree, he leaned his body against it, report 
moaned, with half-closed eyes, shivering freqe statue 
ly throughout his huge body, as if the pain rl been m 
too great to bear. Then, turning his heal Gi Inforiey 
tirely around, he would gaze at the group tee. eal) 
diers that stood pityingly near, as if he werelo pee 
ing for human sympathy. The master refused from di 
have him shot, hoping he would recover; but iren by 
was evident that this day was the last of his stro denly b: 
proud life; the noble black was doomed. 3 to the g 
coming restless with the pain, the poor brutes thousan 
gered blindly on. And now my eye: iil constert 
tears; for he has fallen, with a weary moun, | emotion 
tween the banks of the little rivulet in the nvi he shou! 
his head thrown on the sod, and the bright, is preparir 
ligent eye turned still upon the men who! 
been his comrades in many a battle. Poor! 
low! those low and frequent moans anit 
bling limbs tell that death has stricken so! 
ready—that you are far beyond human symptil CH 
I see an axe handed to one of the bystande,! 
turn suddenly away from the scene. The 40 
soft stroke! I knew it must be over. 4g 
look, and the glossy black body is being ti 
out from our sight, to be replaced by new sul 
ings, and to be forgotten in new incidents— 
Life in Vicksburg. 
CAVE LIFE IN VICKSBURG. 
During the siege of Vicksburg the inhabit 
of that city were forced to seek shelter frm 
constantly falling shells, in caves which we 
cavated in the sides of the hill. Some of 4 
caves wére as large as a good-sized rool, 
were comfortably, furnished, while others 
very small; some intended merely as a tem)" 
refuge for any person who might happet '! 
the street when a cannon ball whizzed unpless . 
ly near. A lady who passed several weeks I 
| of these subterranean abodes writes as fol’ “Here 
her first experience of cave life: 8 
“I shall never ‘forget my extreme fest du child, pr 
|ing the morning light. Terror-stricken, ** oe 
‘mained crouched in the cave, while she! “No 
shell followed each other in quick success!” ering it | 
to ‘ 
| for the sudden death I was almost certai” § wi m 
|me. My heart stood still as we would oo of Dowr 
reports from the guns, and the rushing "Hl putjeg a 
| ful sound of the shell as it came toward 08. * Now's 
'neared, the noise became deafening; the ve With her 
‘full of the rushing sound; pains dart “ le one 
my temples; my ears were full of the "HE head if } 
noise; and as it exploded, she repor al they wer 
‘through my head like an electric shock: TI ous of si 
|me in a quiet state of terror the most p#” By the 
I can imagine—cowering in a corner,» her Dov 
‘child to. my heart—the only feeling “ME Misg Dor 
| being the «Boas throbs of my heart, ie family, 
dered me almost breathless. As singly dren; th 
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‘te of thankfulness that was of short duration. | 


Morning found us more dead than alive, with 


blanched faces and trembling lips, but as the day 
wore on and we were still preserved, though the 
shells came as ever, we were somewhat en- 


couraged ” ae 


“NOBODY TEACHED ME TO PRAY.” 


A clergyman called at one of our hospitals one 
morning, and, as was his custom, he stood in the 
doorway and prayed for the poor sufferers within. 
When he had finished he saw a thin hand and 
arm in the far corner waving, and beckoning him 
tocome there. So he went along and found a 
poor boy lying on a cot, very sick indeed. He 
spoke to him very tenderly, and asked him if he 
was a Christian. ; 

“No,” said the lad, ‘‘I am not a Christian.” 

“Can you read the Bible?” 

“No, I can’t read the Bible. 
teached me to read.” ; 

“Can you pray, my poor boy ?” 

“Nobody ever teached to pray,” said he, with 

at emotion. 

«J will teach you a prayer,” said the minister, 
and he repeated for him the Lord’s Prayer. 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘I want you to say that all 
over again.” So the minister repeated it again. 

“OQ dear,” he said, as he lay back with a de- 
spairing sigh, ‘‘I never can remember all that.” 

“J will teach you a little prayer you can re- 
member,” said the minister; ‘‘Lord, have mercy 
upon me, a sinner, for Jesus Christ’s sake.” 

And then he went on to make the way of salva- 
tion as plain as he could to the mind of the poor, 
untaught boy, and he seemed to lay hold of it 

with the eagerness of a drowning man. 

He said to the clergyman as he was about leav- 
ing: 

5.0, I'd give five hundred million dollars, if I 
could only read the Bible !” 

Four days passed before the minister could 





Nobody ever 


come again, and then the little bed in the corner | 
Down in the room below lay all that | 


was vacant. : 
was left of the poor soldier boy, waiting for his 
fellow-soldiers to bear him to his grave.— Young 
Reaper. 
——— - 4+ —---— — 
TWO EXAMPLES OF PERSEVERANCE. 


Edward Livingston, after a labor of two years, 
had prepared for the Legislature of Louisiana a 
complete code of criminal laws, in both the Eng- 
lish and French languages. One night he retired, 
after sitting up late to give the last touch to his 
work. An alarm of fire awoke him and he rushed 
into his study to find his work reduced to ashes. 
He was sixty years of age, but the next morning, 
nothing daunted, he sat down to begin again. In 
two years more the reproduction was complete— 
a phenix of what had been destroyed. 

An unfortunate accident occurred in the studio 
of M. Dubray, statuary, at Passy. That artist 
had just terminated, after a year’s labor, the mod- 
el of an equestrian figure of Napoleon I., destined 
for the city of Rouen. The committee charged to 
report on the work had willingly accepted the 
statue, being satisfied that a sculptor had never 
been more successful. The Prefect of the Seine- 
Inferieure, attracted by the report of the commit- 
tee, called on the artist to see the work, and tke 
statue was being turned on its axis to exhibit it 


from different points of view, when the bar of 


iron by which the whole mass Was supported sud- 
denly broke in two, and the work was precipitated 


to the ground, rider and horse being reduced to a 


thousand pieces. It is impossible to depict the 


consternation of all present, but after the first 
emotion was passed, M. Dubray announced that 
he should commence that very day on the work of 


preparing a new model. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 


JESUS’ CALL. 
Ye little children, dear, 
Come unto Me; 
And I from sin’s deep stain 
Will set you free. 


Come, be My little lambs; 
I love you well; 

And with Me in My home 
Ye all shall dwell. 


Children, the way you go 
Is full of fears; 

The path through life is rough, 
And wet with tears. 

Come to your Saviour's breast 
For shelter; come, 

And make His leving arms , 
Your chosen home. AUGUSTA MOORE, 


a em 


‘DOWNY AND HER KITTENS. 


“Here, Minnie! see what father’s brought for 


you!” 
“0, 
child, pressing it in her tiny arms. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


One of these kittens had a beautiful gray coat, 
white shirt and stockings, with white ear-tips, and 
a white tip at the end of her tail. Her fur was so 
very soft and fine that they called her Silky. She | 
| was given to Minnie. The other kitten was black 
| as jet, except a white shirt-bosom and white slip- | 
pers. She was not very handsome, but Gottlieb 
| loved her. 
| There was as much difference in the character 
‘of the kittens as there was in their appearance. 
| When people said, ‘What a pretty kitten! what’ 
/@ beauty of akitten! what a darling kitten !” Silky 
| put on airs, and tried to show herself off to the 
| best advantage. She would push Dinah aside, | 
|and rub herself against Minnie’s feet. Then she 
| was very greedy; always crying ‘‘Miaw, miaw!”| 
;and eating till she made herself sick. In vain | 
| Downy told her to wait for her meals. She in- 
| sisted upon taking her breakfast and dinner with 
jae children ; she went even so far as to get into 


a chair and put her paws into the plates. Once! 
| she burned herself with a piece of bot meat, and 
|cried bitterly. Her poor mother was very much | 
| distressed, and watched over and nurged her with 

the greatest tenderness. As to Dinah, she was} 
very modest and retiring. At a very early age| 
|she had learned to wash her white shirt bosom, | 
and keep her stockings clean. Moreover, sk was | 
patient, kind and obedient. 

Somehow or other, Downy did not love Dinah} 
as she did Silky, for Dinah was black; and all | 
her family, as far back as she could remember, had 
been gray. ‘Go away, you little black thing!” 
she was in the habit of saying; giving her a box 
on the ear. 

Woe to poor Dinah if she was ever naughty, or 
if her sister told tales about her! her mother was 
sure to punish her severely. 

As soon as she was old enough to work, she 
caught mice whilst her sister slept on a cushion. 
Indeed, she was best pleased to go off hunting; 
and very often brought home a fine squirrel or fat 
bird, which her mother took from her in order to 
give Silky the nice bit; for Silky was delicate, 
and could not endure the hardship of hunting; 
though she had a very good appetite, especially 
for nice things. 

Once Miss Silky insisted upon having a vefy 
young chicken from one of the coops which she 
saw in the yard. Now, Downy had never touched 
a chicken, and had good sense enough to know 
that it was not right; yet how could she refuse 
her darling such a simple request? There were 
chickens enough, and such a tiny one could not 
be of much worth if it was missed; so she stole 
out quietly, and went close to the back of the 
coop to be ready for a spring. When Herr Roost- 
er saw her, he raised an alarm which brought out 
old Towser, the great dog. No sooner did he see 
the cat in the hen-yard than he seized her by the 
nape of the neck, plunged her into the duck-pond 
two or three times, and then gave her a terrible 
shaking. When he thought he had given her les- 
son enough he let her go. 

She was very much mortified; and Dinah felt 
sadly that her mother had to suffer with rheuma- 
tism for alongtime. At first, Silky made a great 
fuss over her mother, but she was so taken up 
with herself that she soon forgot that she had 
been the cause of her mother’s trouble. 

A few weeks after this affair, Silky was really 
sick, and could eat nothing. Dinah paid her every 
attention, and provided her with catnip and other 
things. When her appetite was somewhat re- 
stored, nothing would do but a squab: that she 
must have at any rate. Downy tried to coax her | 
to make something else answer the purpose. 

“Do, dear, take a choice bit of this chickadee ; 
I think it will do you good.” 

‘No, I’m tired of wild fowl; I want something 
different,” whined the spoiled child. 

‘Wait, dear, till dinner-time. I saw rare fish 
in the kitchen; I’m sure they'll give us some,” 
said her mother. 

“O, yes! if I was able to go and ask for it,” 
answered she, pettishly ; ‘‘but you and Dinah are 
too nice to tease, and they forget us. I think it’s 
very unkind in Dinah, well and strong as she is, 
not to get me a pigeon.” 

“I will gladly do any thing for you, sister, that’s 
proper; but I cannot steal pigeons; I'm sure it is 
not right.” 

One word brought on another, and finally they 
got into quite a dispute. Downy thought Dinah 
too harsh to her sick sister, and gave her a smart 
box on the ear, which so vexed Gottlieb that he 
threw a wooden horse, which he happened to have 
|in his hand, and hit Downy on the head. Minnie 
| began to cry, and he cried because his sister cried. 

All the cats said ‘‘Mjawl” together; and Mrs. 
| Wise, who had been thinking for some time that 
| there were too many cats about, ordered Ellen, 
| the maid, to take them all to the barn. 
| As there were mice in the house, it was deemed 
| necessary to have one cat; and all gave the pref- 











| The people of the house seldom gave food to 





{erence to the neat, industrious Dinah, who soon 
| became the pet of the whole family. Downy bore 
|her reverse of fortune bravely, and exerted her- 
| self to improve Silky. 


papa! a titty, dear ittle titty!” cried the | By-and-by other kittens were added to the fam- 


jily, and Ellen gave Silky to one of her friends 


“Don’t squeeze it so, darling ! you hurt poor who lived at some distance. 


kitty.” ; ; Silky found her new home different from any 
“No, papa, I don’t hurt titty,” said she, smoth- | thing to which she had been accustomed. There 


ering it in her 
to her baby brother. 


na few days Miss Kitty answered to the name’ old pussy, whose name was Tom. 


of owny, 
Pulled about by the children without a murmur. 
wit 

€ ones on the floor, 
head if he tried to pull her by the tail. 


out of sight for a while. 


‘ By the time Minnie understood how to treat 
er Downy, and baby brother could say kitty, | 
'ss Downy was the happy mother of a numerous 

ily. Two daughters were kept for the chil- 


dren; the others never saw the light of day. 


|she would have been very lonesome but for one 
He was pleased 


and allowed herself to be hugged and with Silky’s beauty and ladylike manners, and be-| 


,came an intimate friend; but he made her wait 


Instead of being coaxed and petted 


“*Will you have a mouse, dear, for breakfast ?” 
See, I've got this nice fat one for you!” she used 
to say in her most winning tone. 

Sometimes he would offer her what he did not 
want; and sometimes he would eat eyery thing up, 
and tell her that she might get more where she 
got that. 


| 


| 
} 


pinafore, and running to show it were no friendly cats in the neighborhood; and| 


Now she would run after a ball, then strike it upon him, catch birds and squirrels, and work | 
hher paw, or canter and prance around the very hard. 


or spring over the baby’s! herself, she had to coax him, or he would scold at} 
én 5 When her all the time. 
*y were too rough with her she would whisk 


| 
| 
| 


‘and can never please him; O, if I were a little 


the cats, and Silky had to work or starve. . 
“If Tom was only kind to me,” thought she, 
‘chow much happier I should be! I do my best, 


kitten again, how good I would be! Dear mother, 
dear Dinah, how much I love you now!” 

In process of time she had a little daughter, 
whom she called Dinah; and we doubt not that 
she taught her to imitate the good example of her 
aunt, Miss Pussy Dinah, senior. 





THE ASSORTMENT OF 
Youths’ and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets, 
Pants, Sacks and Polka Suits, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 20 Winter Street, 


Is now very large and complete. 


The Custom Department is under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, andgentlemen, Youth 
or Boys can depend upon receiving garments in the best style of 


the art. ” 
J. WALTER READ, Proprietor 
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JUST ISSUED. 





We have just published a new set of Juventles, viz: 
GEORGY’S MENAGERIE. 
BY MRS. MADELINE LESLIE. 

‘ CVn 0058 $3,75. 

This is one of the finest set of Books-for young children ever 
published, being written in a simple manner, large print and 
finely illustrated. | 

Each Book is separate in itself, and gives an account of the fol- 
lowing animals: 

Vol. 1—The Lion. 
Vol. 2—The Elephant, 
Vol. 3—The Camel. 


Mrs. Leslie's popularity as an author is a guaranty of the books. H 
Every family should have them. 


PUBLISHED BY 
GRAVES & YOUNG, 
24 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Vol. 4—The Wolf. 
Vol. 5—The Bear. 
Vol. (—The Deer. 


4—3w 





NEW WORK ON THOROUGH BASS. 


A NEW MANUAL OF THOROUGH BASS, and Text Book of 
Musical Theory. By Edward B. Oliver, Principal of the Men- 
delssohn Musical Institute, Boston, This volume embodies the 
principal ideas contained in the elaborate works of French, Ger- 
man and Italian Masters of Music, disencumbered of obscuritics 
of expression, and made plain to the understandings of all grades 
of students. For beginners, and even tor advanced scholars as a 
book of reference, it will be found invaluable. Price, cloth, 67¢; 
boards, 50c. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

43—lw 277 Washington Street. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is a safe and sure remedy for all diseases of the bowels. 
42—2w 





KENNEDY’S 
SADT TFT BB U BE 


OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES, 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGNTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 


40—ly 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Docror Kennepy, oF Roxpury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

2 to 4 bottics will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 
* $ to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst calor erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case otf 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrotula. 

1 w 8 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know trom the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach, 

1 to 2 botties are warranted to cure sick headache. 
“ia — bottles are warranted to regulate « costive state of the 

wels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OILN'T- 
MENT, SCKOFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken rvot, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 





WILL PAIN KILLER 
CURE CHOLERA MORBUS? 


Yes, and all similar diseases of the bowels. 42—2w 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Koot and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 


KAKALI. ; 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains tts youthful lururiance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. . 


It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 


quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 

ully permanent dark glossy, appearanc 

It will Remove ali ndtuyh keep 

Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

ang everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. 


and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO 


e. 
the Scalp Clean, and the 


It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 


Wholesale Depot, No. 46 


Gz CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Our customers 
are informed that we have marked down our stock of Carpet- 
ings $25,000 to $30,000, corresponding to the reduced premium 
on gold. Nrw ENGLAND CaRPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





THE PEOPLE supplied with Carpetings at reduced prices 
corresponding with the reduced value on gold, by the New 
ENGLAND Carrvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS, this day received from 
Austen's trade sale in New York of the 28th ult.—600 pieces— 
which will be sold at $1 per yard less than the ruling prices of 
three weeks ago, by the New ENGLAND Carret Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS CHEAP.—The entire stock ofa man- 
ufacturer, comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths and ele- 
gant new designs, just purchased, and this day received. This 
invoice of Oil Cloths, having been purchased for very much 
under the prices at which they were held before the decline in 
the price of gold, will be sold correspondingly low by the New 
ENGLAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS.—In the invoice which 
we are now opening from the last trade sale are many ele- 
gant new designs never before shown in this market. Our 
customers are informed that these goods were purchased un- 
der the excitement of the panic, and are very much cheaper 
than they can be imported for at the present reduced price of 
gold. New ENGLAND CaRret Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—An invoice of Ingrains, purchased at the panic 
sale in New York, for sale at reduced prices by the New Ena- 
LAND Carver Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—An invoice of Venetians, purchased at the 
panic sale in New York, just received by the NEw ENGLAND 


Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 
. 





CANTON MATTINGS, purchased at the panic sale in New 
York at greatly reduced prices. for sale by the NEw ENGLAND 
Canrvet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 

CARPETS.—“A Time to Buy.”—Our customers are in- 
formed that they can probably buy their Carpets cheaper now 
than at any future time during the season. Nk&w ENGLAND 
CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—Our systems of trade— 
Terms cash, 
No deviation in prices. 


40—3w NeW ENGLAND Carret Co. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICHS. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR si5 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


cent. Some boys carn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
15—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





BRYENT’S 
GREAT RADIATING FURNACE, 
With Joslin’s Patent Regulator attached, makes the most perfect 
Heating Apparatus ever introduced; it insures a saving of at 
least 25 per cent. in fuel. Manufactured and for sale by 
42—9w W. BRYENT, 15 Scnoon STREET. 








WISTAR’S: BALSAM 
=p 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy ‘s as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
lis 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


tt everywhere, that tt is unnecessary to recount its virtues. 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rey. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn, 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 

Messrs. 8. W. Fowie & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WisTar’s BAL} 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when I have had occa- 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor may 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, aid 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbaxh. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. Fe.tows, M. D., of Hill, N. H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatmegt of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, I consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 


’ 

“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WistTak’s BALSAM OF WILD Cuerky for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which I am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 








ff Street, New York. Boston 


Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
56—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 27, 1864. | 


Terms of the Companion. ' 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
aud Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


FASCINATION; | 


OR, THE CAT AND THE BIRD. 


My son had read me a paper on the ‘**Music of 
Natural Higary.” one evening, and early the next 
morning I descended into the garden to listen to 
the chorus of sweet melody which usually ushers |; 
in a fine day in early summer; and truly exhil- | 
arating was the harmony; all breathing joy and 
gladness, as birds, insects, animals and leaves 
lent their separate notes, all the more perceptible 
in the stillness of earth which precedes the hour of 
homan toil and energy. 

Suddenly a small, weak ery, of most peculiar | 
sound, broke upon my ear. It seemed to indicate | 
some distress, but was stifled and interrupted. | 


Moving quietly towards the spot whence the sound | 
emanated, I perceived a small bird perched on a 
low branch of a tree. He was evidently quite | 
youfig, and but newly fledged, and unaccustomed 
to flight, for he did not attempt to mount into the 
air, or even resort to the higher boughs. His 
sowers were possibly almost suspended, for the | 
little creature seemed in an agony of terror—per- 
fectly paralyzed with affright. His bright little 
eyes were dilated, his feathers ruffled, his wings 
hanging down; and he seemed also utterly inca- 
pable of ceasing to gaze at the object of his alarm, 
while ever and anon he uttered the indescribably | 
plaintive ery which had startled my solitude. 
Poor little bird, I thought, are you a wanderer 
from the parental nest? or are you legitimately 
on a journey of business, making your first essay 
of gaining your own livelihood ? or are you a bold, 
enterprising youth, bent upon manifesting your 
own independ@nce of control or guidance? In 
any case, you seem likely to come to grief without 
a friendly interference. Curiously gazing round 
to discover the cause of the little bird’s distress, I 
at last perceived my favorite cat, comfortably 
ensconced in another part of the tree, and watch- 
ing her victim with that calm satisfaction which 
presaged a sure capture, whenever it suited her 
to pounce upon the little trembler, who appeared 
ivrecoverably “fascinated” by that strange influ- 
ence which seems granted to many animals of 
prey to assist their hunting skill, and which Dr. 
Livingstone asserts, from his personal experience 
in an encounter with an African lion, also merci- 
fully lessens the fear and anguish of the conquered 
party. The little bird, however, looked as if suf- 
fering ina very high degree from the proximity 
of its assailant, though, of course, it could only 
have been from its instinctive dread of the conse- 
quences of its capture. It was too young to have 
witnessed much bird-catching, and it was too far 
from the cat to have experienced a grip from her 
talons. 

Aiter watching them for a little while, compas- 
sion for the bird overpowered my zeal for natural 
history, and promising pussy some tempting mor- 
sels from my own breakfast, 1 called hér away, 
and engaged her attention long enough for the 
poor bird to revive from his trance, recover his 
facultivs, and tly away to the nest, where, doubt- 
less, he was warmly welcomed by the loving par- 
ents, and affectionate brothers and sisters, whose 
home he had rashly ventured to quit in search of 
adventures alone. I fancied his song was rather 
tremulous, as he resumed his natural note of 
praise, and, perhaps, celebrated his narrow es- 

‘cape from unknown perils. 





eS 
THE KILLER OF THE OCEAN, 


To men who go down to the sea in ships it is 
well known that the dead carcasses of the whales 
are frequently seen floating far out on the ocean, 
or stranded’ on the sea-shore, but it is not so gen- 
erally known how these monsters came to die. 
Man is, undoubtedly, the worst enemy known to 
the whale, but he always preserves his spoil; the 
sword-tish is the second worst enemy of the levia- 
than; but the creature that claims the third rank 
as an ocean butcher, is a fish called killer. He is 
occasionally sufficiently large to yield ten barrels 
of oil, has a sharp nose, two very large and wing- 
like fins, and out of his back grows another fin, 
which, when the fish is swimming near the surface, | 
projects three or four feet out of the water, and | 
sometimes resembles a moving post. Now, to| 
this fish the habits of the whale are well known, 
and when the former is on his feeding ground, and 
has arranged his huge mouth as a kind of trap to 
catch the shrimp and other aquatic creatures, the 
killer watches his chance, and, suddenly seizin 
upon the tongue of the whale, tears it out with 
violence, which exploit terminates in a gorgeous 
feast for the killer, and in the ultimate death of | 
the whale. 

By some this fish is said to belong to the shark | 
family, but by others it is called, though errone- 
ously, a relative of the grampus. The whale is 
reported to have quite a horror of them, and when 
a mother whale is accompanied by her young, and 
happens to discover one of these killers, she at 
once places them upon her back, and then swims 
so near the surface that her offspring is, for a 
brief time, entirely out of water. The variety 
here alluded to is the black or right whale of the 
Pacitic, which also has a habit of protecting its 
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scratching him. 
|loaded guns in the hands of his attendants, he 
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whale, even at the moment when the whalemen'! 
were about to secure the prize for which they had 
long struggled.—Journal of Commerce. 





VARIETY. 





A HORSE AGAINST A BEAR. 


The following story was told me recently by the | 
gentleman who met with the adventure. He had 


|a pony which was very much attached to him, | 


and very gentle with him, but which would not | 
allow any one else to mount him. He was given 
to flying at and biting strangers, a quality which 
turned to the advantage of his owner. One 
morning my friend was on the march through the | 
jungle, his coolies and servants following with his | 
baggage, guns, etc., and he walking with his 
pony’s bridle over his arm. It would appear that 


|a bear was just then regaling himself in the path- 
| way, by an ant-hill which concealed his interest- 


ing figure from the traveller's view till close upon 
him. Suddenly the gentleman felt himself thrown 
down, with the bear on his back pawing and 
Knowing that there were four 


|ealled out to them to fire, and at the same time 
| struck backward at the bear with a stick which lay 


within his reach. No one fired, however, and he 


| did not know what to do, when suddenly he heard 
ja scrimmage ; next moment the wetght was re- 


moved from his shoulders, and on looking up he 
saw the bear in full tlight and the pony after him 
with his ears set back. He got up and shook 
himself, and saw his guns lying on the ground; 
his attendants had all disappeared. He was about 
to retrace his footsteps, when he heard several 
voices saying, ‘‘Here we are !” and on looking up 
he saw his people perched high in the trees. 
They told him that the pony had flown at the bear 
with such fury that he had taken to his heels in 
the manner described. 

Moral: There is some good in a biting and 
kicking pony.—All the Year Round. 





A BOLD GOLD ROBBERY IN NEW 
YORK. 

A most ingenious and daring robbery was per- 
petrated in Wall Street on the 17th. It appears 
to be an imprudent custom among many of the 
leading down town merchants to intrust the de- 
livery of gold and silver to small boys, which they 
carry openly through the streets in sums varying 
from $1,000 upward. On several occasions these 
mere children, who are so easily duped, have been 
robbed of the treasure placed in their care. On 
the 17th it seems that a very small boy was sent 
by his employer with a bag containing $5,000 in 
gold, intended for a Wall Street broker. The 
urchin safely reached the office, placed the bag on 
the counter, but was told by a person who stood 
behind it, that the principal was not in, and that 
he had nothing to do with the oflice business. <A 
well-dressed and courteous looking man, who was 
standing in the office outside of the counter, hear- 
ing the remark of the other, immediately ap- 
proached the boy, and politely offered to assume 
the responsibility of taking charge of the gold, 
saying : 

“All right, sonny—leave the bag. They all 
know me here. I'll ‘tend to it for you, and see 
it’s all right.” 

The innocent youth, glad to be relieved of the 
necessity of waiting in the broker’s office, at once 
accepted the stranger's offer and left the office in 
a serenely unsuspecting frame of mind. As soon 
as the boy had left, the stranger did likewise, 
with the bag of gold, and neither the man nor the 
money bave since been seen. The police are en- 
deavoring to work up the case. 





I BLESS GOD FOR ALL. 


There is a kind of dialogue between one Dr. 
Thaulerns and a poor man that lay begging by 
the highwa@ side. 

**Good morrow, poor man,” said the doctor. 

‘I never had any bad morrow,” said the beg- 

gar. 
*«No?” said the doctor; “thou art a miserably 
poor man; thou art as good as naked, without any 
clothes on thy back; no friends, nor any one to 
relieve thee. How can it then be true that thou 
sayest,—‘‘thou never hadst any bad morrow?” ” 

“T'll tell you,” says the beggar. ‘*Whether I 
am sick or in health, whether it be warm or cold 
weather, whether I be clothed or naked, rich or 
poor, I bless God for all.” 

“OQ, but friend,” said the doctor, ‘what if 
Christ should cast thee into hell?” 

“If He should,” says he, ‘‘I would be content- 
ed; but I have two arms—the one of faith, the 
other of love—wherewith I would lay such fast 
hold of Him that I would have Him along with 
me, and then I am sure that hell would be heaven 
if He were there.” 

And thus it is that we should bless God at all 
times, in all places, upou all occasions, and in all 
conditions, as well for years of dearth as years of 
plenty; times of war as well as times of peace; 
for adversity as well as prosperity; in sickness 
and in health, in weal and in woe, in liberty and 
restraint, whether it be that the Lord giveth, or 
whether He taketh away, still to bless the name 
of the Lord. 

nee ene 


A GUINEA A YEAR. 


A rich old gentleman residing at Manchester 
was lately called upon by some members of the 
Bible Society there to subscribe his mite; he re- 
plied that he had been thinking about it, but 





young when in danger, by placing them under its 
fins, while the sperm whale is more selfish in its 
nature, and ever seems to be unconcerned about 
the fate of her offspring. The killers sometimes 
swim in schools, and when thus leagued together 


| plans, etc., and wished them to call 


would first wish to become acquainted with their 
ain. Some 
time after they did so, and he told them he had 
made up his mind to subscribe a guinea a year, 
and immediately began to count upon the table a 





have been known to attack and capture a dead! quantity of guineas. When he had got to twenty- 





one, the gentlemen stopped him, and said as their | 
time was precious they should feel obliged if he | 
would give them his subscription, that they might | 
go. The old gentleman still continued to count | 
them out upon the table; they interrupted him a} 
second time, when he simply hoped the gentlemen | 
would suffer him to go on, and on he went, till he 
had counted down eighty guineas. 

“There, gentlemen,” cried the old: man, *‘I 
promised you a subscription of a guinea a year; 
I am eighty years old, and there are the eighty 


| 
guineas.” 





FRENCH POLITENESS. 


M. Alexander Dumas one Sunday went out to 
a village in the neighborhood of Paris. A storm 
of rain suddenly came up, and neither he nor his 
friend could find shelter. Their position was ag- 
gravated by their morning’s purchase. Just be- 
fore leaving town each of them had bought a new 
hat, and a French hat is ruined after a shower. 
When they were most disconsolate M. Alex. Du- 
mas discovered a carriage coming down the road. 
He went up to it; there was only one person in- 
side. 

‘*Monsieur,” said Dumas, ‘‘may I take the lib- 
erty of begging you to be good enough to carry 
this hat to Paris? I will send for it to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘There is room in my carriage not only for the 
hat, but for its wearer, and I should be delighted 
to set it and you down anywhere you please.” 

“You are very kind, but there is another ‘hat 
with me, and it too has a man under it.” 

“Beg your friend to share the carriage with 
you; there is plenty of room in it for two hats 
and the men under them.” 
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A POLITE BOY. 

Respect and reverence have not died out so| 
long as we have such graceful manifestations of 
them in railroad cars as in the following incident. | 
We take it from the ‘‘ Universalist.” Let the chil- 
dren all read it: 

The other day we were riding in a crowded 
railway carriage. At one of the stations an old 
man entered, and was looking around for a seat; 
when a boy ten or twelve years of age rose up, 
and said, ; 

‘Take my seat, sir.” 

The offer was accepted, and the infirm old man 
sat down. 

‘‘Why did you give me your seat?” he inquired 
of the boy. 

‘‘Because you are old, sir, and I am a boy,” 
was the reply. 

The passengers were much pleased and grati- 
fied. For my part, I wanted to seize hold of the 
little fellow and press him to my bosom. 














LIONS AT LARGE. 


An alarming affair occurred recently at South- 
ampton (England) at Wombwell’s collection of 
wild beasts in that town. The place of exhibition 
was well filled with people, when two lions es- 
caped from one of the cages. One of them amused 
himself by leaping, about among the visitors to 
the exhibition; the other made his way out, and 
spreading dismay among the crowd, at last en- 
tered a house and took up a position in a room in 
which were some ladies. Both the animals were, 
fortunately, secured, having done no mischief save 
causing intense alarm, 


> 


BEFORE PINS WERE INVENTED. 
Before the invention of pins, in 1543, ladies 





used to fasten their dresses with skewers made of 


wood, bone and ivory. At first, pins were con- 
sidered a great luxury, and not fit for common 
use. The maker was not allowed to sell them in 
open shop, except on two days in the year, at the 
beginning of January. At this time husbands 
gave their wives money to buy a few pins. Thus, 
money allowed to a wife for her own private ex- 
penses is still called pin money. 


—_—_+oe —_—__—_——_ 


A tapy whose fondness for generous living 
had given her a flushed face and rubicund nose, 
consulted Dr. Cheyne. 
in the glass she exclaimed, 

‘*Where, in the name of wonder, doctor, did I 
get such a nose as this ?” 

‘Out of the decanter, madam,” replied the 
doctor.” 


A PERSON lately inquired how often fresh meat 
could be supplied to a family residing for the 
summér season in a village not many miles from 
Brochin. 

‘Weel, weel, sir,” replied a woman apparently 
well acquainted with the capabilities of the dis- 
trict, ‘tye maun gie yer orders aforehand, as oor 
butcher only kills half a beast at a time !” 


A HIBERNIAN sergeant was drilling an awk- 
ward squad of volunteers, and in spite of his ef- 
forts, failed to bring them into a straight line. 
At last, out of all patience, he cried out: 

*Och! what a bent row! Just come out, lads, 
and look at yourselves !” 


A FACETIOUS Nan asked one of his playmates 
how a hardware dealer differed from a bootmaker ? 
The latter, somewhat puzzled, gave it up. ‘‘Why, 
because the one sold nails, and the other nailed 
soles,” was the reply. 


Wuat three words did Adam use when he in- 
troduced himself to Eve, and which read the 
same backward and forward? Madam, I’m 
Adam. 


A LITTLE son of Mrs. Bolton, Bangor, had an 
eye put out last week by a boy playfully throwin 
astone at him. Boys ought not to—but they will 
—indulge in the practice. 

WatTER —_ a fashionable beverage for drink- 
ing —_ friend’s health, but it is a capital one for 
drinking your own. 


Upon surveying herself 


ee 
PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 


MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the la 
the United States and Canada, but within the past 7 so i 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depets'n’ 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo: 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Vaipardiso. sg 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both youngand old. It strengthens the 
vents its falling or turming grey, and imparts to ita 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


. TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and re. 
tresh the Hair,renderingit saft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady'y 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart. 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrog 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. it wil] prevent thy 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuady 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


ames, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
dl—lyp 


Hair, pre- 
beauty, 





+ 
TO ARMY SUTLERS. 
One most important addition to your stock in trade is 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
It is known and appreciated by men in all ranks in life, and jt 
will be more appreciated by the volunteer, who is exposed to dis. 
ease of all kinds. It will cure his sore throat, his colic, his 


| scratches or bruises, his diarrhm@a, his cough, and will be bis 


friend in time of suifering and pain. Keep a supply, Mr. “gut. 
ler,’ and the soldier will bless you. It is sold by ail wholesale 
druggists. 


Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 43—2w (24) 





FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 





We are now exhibiting our stock of 
Men’s and Boys’ Winter Clothing, 


Comprising every variety of style and material, adapted to the 
taste and means of all classes of purchasers. 
DRESS FROCKS, 
DRESS SACKS, 
ENGLISH WALKING COATS. 
SACK OVERCOATS, 
PALETOT OVERCOATS, 
SURTOUTS, 
PANTALOONS, VESTS, 
Together with the usual variety of 
Gentlemen’s F'urnishing Goods. 
Most of our Goods were purchased before the late extreme ad- 
vauce, and our whole stock will be offered at 
‘WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
at prices decidedly favorable to purchasers. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


4l—6w 32 and 34 North Street, Boston. 





FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct, 13, 1863.) 
A SAVING OF 80 PER 


BLACK, 

BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, 

DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWN, 

CLAKET BROWN, LIGHT BROW), 
SNUFF BROWS, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scart, 
Dresses, Kibbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
of Wearing Apparel. 
CHERRY, 


CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, 
DAKK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREE), 
© MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 

cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced trem 

the same dye. ‘he process is simple, and any one can use te 

dye with pertect success. Directions in English, French a 

German, iuside of each package. 


CENT. 


MAIZE, 
MAKUON, PURPLE, 
OKANGE, ROYAL PURPLE, SLATE, 
PINK, SALMON, + SOLFERINO, 
SCAKLET, VIOLET, 
LEATHER. 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with maly 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on Dyeitg 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents. Mal- 
ufactured by HOWE & STEVENS, 

260 Broapway, bostos. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 24-0 





a A “COUGH,” “COLD,” OR IRRITATED THROAT, # 
allowed to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchial 
affections, oftentimes incurable. 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In BroncuitIs, ASTHMA and CaTaRRH they are beneficial. OF 
TAIN only the genuine Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which have 
proved their efficacy by a test of many years. Among testimoul- 
als attesting their efficacy are letters from— 

E. H. Cuapiy, D. D., New York, 

Henry Warp BEECHER, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
N. P. WILuIs, New York, 

Hon. C. A. PHELPS, Pres. Mass. Senate, 
Dr. G. F. BicgeLow, Boston, 

Prof. EpDwarpD Nortn, Clinton, N. Y., 

SURGEONS IN THE ARMY, and others of eminence. 


Sold everywhere at 25 cents per box. 
40—1m 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED 10 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Lovc --- No Sectatl 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 








OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,50 will invariably be charged if payment is not made st th 
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